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AVOID REPLETION.—VALUABLE EXTRACTS. 





The following extracts taken from the last volume of Turner’s Sa- 
eed History of the world, lately published, we would comimend to the 
eoasideration of those individuals who are continually creaking about 
the“‘starvation system.” So far as they g6, it is testimeny direct, to 
thow that one of the greatest obstacles, perhaps the greatest obstacle 
tothe success of those individuals who are trying the experiment of 

ing on vegetable food and water, is not starvation, but repletion. 
Thisis.the rock on which hundreds, we may say thousands have split. 

“The exciting cause of repletion is variety. Hence we see the urgent 


} fecessity of practicing a severe simplicity, if we would come off con- 


rs in the deadly struggle of conscience vs appetite. And it seems 
to us that that rule which limits the number of articles at a single 
weal, to three, would be improved if for three we substituted one /— 
eit number one! It leaves no room for a hesitating, debating 
inty. You feel almost perfectly secure, whilst you confine 
yourself within that magic number—one! I confess it requires some- 
what of thé Spartan character, to rigidly abide by this rule; but 
then we shall have the Spartan’s reward. Nay, rather the Christian’s 
reward. 

‘In nothing is the practice of self command more necessary, or will 
ibe more useful ; and, as it is exercised, it will be found that, what- 

iris most useful to us will always be found pleasurable likewise, in ,” 
mp as it is adhered to. Luxuriou’ diet, or refined or compli- 
tifed cookery, is not necessary to comfort. . The simplest and most 
sitiral are as gratifying as the artificial to those who use them. 

The Prussian nation is one of the most cultivated of the present . 
day; and yet with all their prosperity and improvements they make 
bread and butter their favorite food; and next to this, potatoes cook- -. 
ed in various modes, which they find sufficiently gratifying. The Greek 
sailors live upon olives and bread. The habitual fare in a chief laird’s 
howse in the Hebfies, but forty years ago, was no better; it was not 
pcm or satisfying because it was the simplest aliment in use, , 

early part of the last century flesh meat was a rarity in Scot- 
“Tn 1791, 





aad confined to the chieflain’s or master’s table. 
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74 Avoid Repletion—Valuable Extracts. 
died at Edinburgh, James Strachan, aged one hundred and fiye, 


He. recollected the time when no butcher would venture to \jq 
any beast until all the different parts were bespoken; flesh 
being then an unsaleable article.” ‘The diet of Dr Adams was of this 
abstemious nature, and is represented by his biographer, as “a true 
picture of the life led by many a Scotch scholar.” “ He lodged in g 
small rom at Restalrig, in the northeast suburb, and for this accom. 
modation he paid four pence a week. All his meals except dinner, up 
formly consisted of oat meal made in porridge, together with small 
beer of which he allowed himself only half a bottle at a time. When 
he wished to dine, he purchased a penny loaf at.the nearest bakers 
shop. He used neither coals nor candles; but when he was chill, he 
used to run till his blood began to glow.” . 

The great purpose of our food has been that it should maintain us 
in life, health, spirits and strength. That itis highly pleasurable has 
been added, in the system of our nature, as an additional benefaction; 
but the utility and gratification must not be confounded with each oth 
er. The pleasing may be mistaken for the servicable, and then the 
intended bengfit will be lost: The sparing diet has been found to be 
most preventive of fatigue on a laborious journey, and even to be 
most refreshing in the vigorous exercise of a hunter among the moum 
tains of Switzerland. Plentiful eating is, therefore, not necessary to 
strength or activity. On the contrary it so usually lessens or counter 
acts even our mental elasticity, as to have led our ficticious Peter Pim 
dar to his satirical lyre— 

“ Fat holds ideas by the legs and wings.” 


But the indulgence of the feeding appetite is so pleasant, that few can 
resist its allurements. Even the knowledge of its diseasing and some- 
times fatal results, will not overcome the desire to renew the immed- 
iate enjoyment. * * * * Some can feed largely, and yet reach an ad- 
vanced age. Goetlie was one of them ; but as the lat gef portion suf- 
fer or die under such abundance, it is tight for us to bear in mind, 
that life will be as happy to all, as well as safer, who accustom them- 
selves to moderate repasts. Instances of such self restraint im the 
highest circles, and with the most affluent means, fully prove this to. 
us. It was General Lalayette’s habit. “He dined at home as often 
possible, and his frugal meal invariably consisted ofa little fish a 
wing of a fowl. He drank nothing but water. I have not the 
doubt that his sobriety and temperance and the regularity of his rej 
men, greatly contributed to exempt him from ‘the infirmities of 
age.” ; 

~The French genéleman who had settled in Philadelphia, from Bor~ 
deaux, and died werth eight millions of dollars, while he treated hig 
friends as liberally as they desired, kept steadily to his forbearing res 
olution, in order to avert disease. M. Girard diedgged eighty-two., 
He lived on the most simple food plainly cooked. For thelast five’ 
years, he confined himself altogether to a vegetable diet, abstaining) 
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Quantity of Food—Regulation of Appetite. 75 


ire to eat is nd guide as to the safety or salubrity of gratily- 
lo yet the human —ramhr can by habit, in some be brought to 
beat an enormous quantity, especially in uncivilized life. The Es- 
imaux have been noted for this; but they were far out done by the 
gatives Of Siberia. In such habits we see little else than a gorging an- 
imal living only to eat. But then, extraordinary habits, whether from 
choice or malady, do not overthrow the general law on which the sys- 
em of our nature has been formed, that health security and long life, 
shall be the usual reward of habitual moderation, with occasional ab- 
sinence. Our bodily life and nature can subsist on very little when 
éncé aécustomed to it. Fevers are stated to have been cured by mete 
abstinence. ' , | 
We must not confound happiness with good eating, nor suppose 
that spare diet, and small quantities or small means need be or are ac- 
companied with wretchedness, or even with discomfort. Scanty liv- 
mg is therefore compatible with intellectual improvement and a great 


yment of life. , oy 

“The taste enjoys every thing that it becomes accustomed to; and 
aconviction of the benefit of what is most servicable, anda dread of the 
is and danger which will follow the indulgence we shculd avoid, will 
ally fortify the mind with resolution to abstain from what would 

injure if yielded to.” ; oe 
The reader will find a mass of useful information on this subject in 
the volume before us which will well repay his perusal. If such are 
the fruits of an irregular, inconsistent or eccentric simplicity which 
characterise many of the examples exhibited by Mr Turner, what shall 
wenot expect from an enlightened, consistent, persevering attention 
wthese rules which are the logical deductions of severe scientific rea- 


soning ? 





QUANTITY OF FOOD—REGULATION OF APPETITE. 


Cannot you, Mr Editor, or some of your intelligent eorrespondents, 
pie ts some light upon this point? There is not perhaps a greater 
stumbling block than this, to the conscientious and well meaning Gra- 
lamite, There is ] am aware great diversity of opinion upon the sub- 

and but little definite information. Herein lies the secret of 
ua a failure. The invalid or experimenter goes on very well per- 
laps fora while. He has, very likely, restored his health, and recov- 
eed his appetite, probably with compound interest. But then 
comes the ‘‘tug of war.” A man may fight a bdttle like a hero; 
bave almost any danger; marry a widow with several small children; 
mexpose himself to many other “imminent perils” with an undaunt- 
tifront; but give him a keen appetite with an edge whose very shad- 
w cuts, and place before him the really good things of earth, and 
What a poor, frail creature he will nine times out of ten prove himself 
be. One great difficulty is, he does not know how much he ought 
eat, or how much he may properly eat—that is, the. number of oun- 
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ces of this or that kind of food. True he may have heard it laid down 
often and emphatically, that you must eat no more than the system 
requires ;” but he might about as well be told not to swallow a mea. 
ing house without first taking off the steeple. Every mouthful heeaty 
forms a link in the chain of an argument by which he satisfies himself 
or tries to, that Ais system requires “a little more,”’ or that he may by 
way of experiment, at least ¢is time, indulge in a full allowance, re 
is always for trying the experiment the wrong way. He wants to se 
first how much he can eat without killing himself; then he will think 
of lessening the quantity. The rule above referred to will do wel 
enough for one who has complete control over his appetite; who 
knows what kind of food to select and will truly and honestly attend 
to the wants only of the system without listening to the clamerousand 
capricious calls of the appetite. But it is almost always true that thoge 
who have most need of a check have least command over their appe- 
tite. The dyspeptic has always a morbid and often voracious appetite 
and the effect of indulging such an appetite is to increase both it and the 
disease. A perfectly healthful though strong appetite, likea powerful 
but well trained horse, may be governed with comparative ease. Itis 
too true, and “ pity t’is is true” that those who follow, or pretend to 
follow the Graham system, are almost without exception compelled to 
do so, as the only, even temporary, escape from the grave. Both 
and the system therefore labor under every disadvantage in making the 
experiment. 

But how can we get at any proper measure or standard of quanti- 
ty? Writers upon diet are generally very cautious how they venture 
an opinion upon this point, and when they give it we gain but little 
by it. I do not suppose a uniform, invariable rule can be laid dows, 
The state of health, habits, emplovment, kind of food, season of the 
year, and an hundred circumstances almost, are to be taken into ae 
count. Still it seems to me that there might be useful rules laid down 
for classes of cases. A maximum quantity for instance for persons ia 
complete health, whose habits and employment are sedentary ; for 
dyspeptics of like habits, a less maximum—for persons in good health 
of active out of door employment a greater, and so varying, arrangil 
a few classes upon the principles of general health and habits. 

No slight difficulty grows out of the different proportions of nutte 
ment in the various articles of food, and the increase of weight and 
bulk by cooking. Wheat (probably the best proportioned of any 
kind of food) has 80 parts of nutriment out of the hundred ; Potatoes 
25; turnips 6 or 8. Now suppose it is conceded that 16 ounces @ 
food may be safely taken perday. Of rice, peas, beans or wheat, the 
principal part would be nutriment. One who takes 16 ounces of & 
ther of these would be in little danger of starving. But give him 
toes and turnips or either, and he would have to inérease the quan 
—how much? We often try to cheat ourselves in this way. Bee 
there is but a small proportion of nutriment we persuade oursel 
with very little trouble, that we should or may {increase the quant 
in the inverse ratio of its proportion of nutriment. If we can with. 
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; y take 16 ounces of wheat per day, we may, say we, také at least 
three times that quantity of potatoes. But this logic I apprehend will 
pot do. If this kind of food is for any reason used exclusively the bulk 
must control. The stomach must not be overloaded or over distended 
with bulk of however inferior an order the food may be. 

Another point I should be glad to have some information upon. 
We will assume that a man may eat 16 ounces of food per day; say 
of wheat or rice ; may he take that quantity in its natural uncooked 
date and cook it and take the increased weight and bulk? Say of 
fice; may he take 16 ounces of ra.v rice, boil it and eat it, per day ? 
Apound of rice boiled would make a goodly bulk and increase very 
much inweight. But if he takes 16 ounces only after it is boiled he 
wil get a good deal more water than rice. The same of Indian meal, 
ind to a great extent of bread or crackers. Take of Mr Shipley’s or 
Mr Perry’s excellent thick crackers and break a pound of them into 
water and the increase of weight and bulk will be prodigious. But 
fice, Indian meal, beans, peas and the like area fairer test. 

[think information upon this subject is much needed and would be 
tery acceptable to your readers. XYZ 


This is the most difficult practical point to settle in the whole-sys- 
tem which we embrace. The most we have been able to do in the 
Journal as yet is to lay down general principles, and give the results 
dindividual experiments, leaving the responsibility of a right applica- 
tion with each inquirer after truth. If correspondents are prepared by 
their investigations to bring the subject of the quantity of food requir- 
ed in the various circumstances in life, to a deffinite point, we should 
behappy to hear from them, and will venture a few suggestions for 
their consideration. 

And first, does a person after substituting a plain unstimulating 
course of diet for the ordinary artificial mode of living, require .as 
mech nourishment to sustain the healthy functions of his bodily or- 
gins? The person who indulges in even a moderate use of the com- 
ton stimulating meats, drinks, and condiments found on almost, every 
ble, propels his physical machinery beyond the speed of healthy ac- 
tion, and consequently there will be more ‘‘ exhaust steam,” more fric- 
ton and wear, requiring a corresponding increase of fuel to supply the 
waste. We will not stop here to speak of the frequent marcy of 


Yi or the final premature breaking down of a machine thus abus- 


Again, a vegetable and farinaceous, substituted for a flesh diet is 
lore nourishing according to its weight or bulk ; hence the great dan- 
ft ofexceeding in quantity the wants of the system. Besides, as already 
aimated, the former being less stimulating, the process of digestion is 
l@ hurried, the illimination less rapid, consequently the body is more 

ly nourished with the food we take, and a less quantity is 
fa. Assimilation being more perfect, the blood is less perisha- 
the pulsations of life more natural, and consequently, as we have 
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before said, the waste of the system, and demand for repairs are pro, 

rtionably less. Now, if a person who has partially sanctified 

imself from his former habits and recovered in a manner his natural 

healthy tone, goes on to “ feed himself without fear ;” his is a hopele 
case. 
We will barely allude to some of the practical difficulties of g 
change of diet. After abandoning long established habits of indy} 
gence in the use of artificially prepared or stimulating qualities of food, 
the individual feels for a time an indiscribable sensation at the stom. 
ach which he mistakes for hunger or want of more nourishment, and 
which he vainly strives to appease by eating till he consumes proba. 
bly three times the quantity of food which his system requires or his 
stomach can well digest; and thus the evil is immediately aggravated, 
The sensation complained of is only a morbid desire of the stomach for 
its accustomed amount of stimulation, and only requires a proper de 
gree of self denial and perseverance to effect a permanent cure. Then 
the question returns, how can we determine the proper amount of food 
in a given case; has not God established in our constitution a nate 
ral guide or instinct to settle this question? It is the opinion of some 
of our best physiologists that after man has once depraved his natur- 
al animal instinct, there is no redemption; or in oiher words, thereis 
no hope of restoring its integrity, but that we must ever after tey 
upon the judgment, for our guide, and not upon appetite. 

This ie a discouraging doctrine to preach to reformers ; but it isa 
additional motive for active exertions to save coming generations from 
the same catastrophy. 








A BENEFICIAL CHANGE OF DIET—TESTIMONY OF A PHYSICIAN. 


[The following communication was written by one of the many young men whohaw 
shared in the valuable instructions of Dr. Mussey, who has recently left New England, 
to become located in Cinncinnati, Ohio. ‘Dr. Brown was one of the Secretaries ofthe 
first American Health Convention.] 

Mr Campeti:—Should you deem the following facts relative, 
the effects of a vegetable diet on my own system, of sufficient impor 
tance for a place in your Journal, you are at liberty to insert them, 

1 inherited from my parents as sound and healthy a constitutions 
is probably almost any where to be found in the present degenem 
state of mankind. My father, who was 41 years of age at my bi 
has enjoyed almost uninterrupted health during nearly his whole! 
He has, indeed, a few times been indisposed for a few days, but hi 

nerally recovered in a short time without the aid, either of physe 
Jans of medicine; as he has always been averse to drugging. 
mother was 33 years of age at my birth, and although possessing a cal 
stitution less firm than my father, yet she probably has enjoyed 
health during her life as women generally. During childhoo 
health was as good as that of most children ; my diet consisting} 
great measure of bread and milk. I had at this period of my k 
strong dislike to the taste of flesh meat, and therefore had no 
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tion to eat it: but as I was told that “I should never become a man 

unless Tate meat like other people,” I resolved to make the trial. I 

by taking a very small amount of the muscular part of flesh, and 

lly increased the quantity as I could bear it. But so offensive 

fo my palate was fat meat, that in my first attempts to eat it, a degree 

of nausea Was produced, which almost amounted to vomiting. ‘This 

aversion I at length overcome by perseverance, so that I could not 

eat most kinds of flesh without any inconvenience, but with a 
relish. 

By the time I was 11 or 12 years of age, I began to indulge my ap- 

ite in most kinds of food and drink. I ate pretty freely of most 

inds of flesh meat ; also gravy, butter, cheese, warm cakes, and pies 

with condiments. I never drank but a small quantity of ardent spir- 
its, but used cider and beer as most people did in those days. I also 
drank coffee and tea, always once, and generally twice a day. 1 nev- 
used opium or tobacco in any form. On such a diet, as I have here 
described, I continued to live from the age of about 1/2 to 22. 

When I was 15 years of age, I began to be affected with a dull 
heavy pais in the right hypochondriac region, especially when stand- 
ing or walking. I also had at times a pain in my stomach, which gen- 
erally became aggravated soon after taking food. About this time al- 
%,a cutaneous eruption made its appearance on my back, face, and 
ams, which soon become very troublesome. The pain in my side 
dowly increased, so that at the age of 22 I could not walk more than 
®or 40 rods without sitting down, so intense was the pain which 
walking produced. Standing, also, aggravated the pain as much as 
waking ; but sitting always afforded me a temporary relief. Lying 
on my left side greatly increased the pain; while I could lie on my 
fight side without much inconvenience About this time, I was advis- 
ed by a physician to try the effects of counter irritation; by making a 
sore on my side with tarter emetic, and also to make use of the Boe 
pill. I followed his directions pretty nearly for some time, without any 
other effect, to my knowledge, than to give me an immense degree of 
pain. Iremained in this wretched condition until the summer of 
1835, being then in the 23d year of age; when I learned that Dr Mus- 
sy recommended a plain vegetable diet for those ina similar condit- 
ia to myself. I resolved to try it in my own case, and accordingly on 
the lst of September, 1835, I laid aside entirely flesh meat of all 
Kinds, together with tea and coffee. For some time, I lived principal- 
lyon the unbolted flour bread and baked potatoes, with butter and 
nilk in small quantity. In a few weeks the pain in my side together 
with the cutaneous affection, had become very much diminished. The 
pain in my stomach J do not recollect of having from the time I chang- 
tdmy diet. The pain in my side, however, did notentirely leave me 
fo.some months ; but gradually wore away so that standing or walk~ 
ig or lying on the left side did not affect it. 1 have'since, on one oc- 
tion, walked 30 miles in a day, carrying at the same time a small 
tunk filled with clothing; and in about two thirds ofthe next day) ° 
walked 25 miles with the same load. I mention this, not because I 
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think it a great distance to travel, but to show the change which hes 
taken place in my health. My weight was diminished in some 
soon after the change, but has since been nearly the same as be 
My occupation previous to my seventeenth year was farming. | hay 
since for the most part been attending and teaching school and py. 
suing my professional studies. For nearly a year past I have 1 
butter nor cheese, and nothing into which any animal substance enjey 
as a component part, except milk, which I use in small quantity, | 
use the sponge bath daily, sleep on a mattrass, eat only three times, 
day at regular hours, and drink nothing but cold water, principally be. 
tween meals, and then only in small quantity. I have not had a bad 
cold since I adopted this course, which is nearly three years and, 
half. Ifby carelessness or exposure, I take cold it is at once removed 
by the cold sponge or shower bath, followed by brisk friction with g 
flesh brush, after wiping the surface dry. Before { changed my dietit 
was with great difficulty that I could confine my mind for any 
of time on any subject. If{ set down to study, I soon become drow. 
sy and often fell asleep. Now my mind is much clearer than before, 
and I have no inclination to sleep during the day. I firmly belies 
that in my own case, diet has effected what medicine never could— 
the restoration of my health. Yet how many diseased and wretched 
invalids are there in our land who should they chance to read this, 
and other similar cases would tauntingly say it will not cure me? Bu 
should these facts be instrumental in relieving the humblest individual 
from pain, and saving him from a premature grave, then will the ob» 
ject which I have in view be obtained. 
I feel no inclination to return to my former habits, although. the 
course I take exposes me to the scoffs and ridicule of multitudes, yet 
the word of God assures us,—and I have the witness in myself ftom 
day to day—that “In keeping the commands there is great reward.” 
West Randolph, Vt. Feb. 7, 1839. :Henry H, Brows, 





JEFFERSON’S OPINION OF WALKING AS EXERCISE. 


“Walking is the best possible exercise. Habituate yourself to walk very 
far. The Europeans value themselves on having subdued the horse to the 
use of man; ((7~ but I doubt whether we have not lost more than we 
have gained by the use of this animal. No one thing has occasioned 9 
much the degeneracy of the human body._£9 An Indian goes on foot 
nearly as farina day, for a long journey, as an enfeeblea white does 
on his horse, and he will tire the best horses. A little walk of halfan 
hour in the morning, when you first rise, is advisable. It shakes off 
sleep, and produces other good effects in the animal economy.” 

If the political and religious principles of Jefferson had been a 
sound as the physiological principles of the above extract taken from 
his ‘‘ Memoirs” are, he would have deserved universally the canoniz- 
tion which he receives from the infidel and the democrat. We have 
pointed to that part of the extract which particularly attracted ourge 
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tention. IfaGrahamite had insinuated that the horse was possibly, 
upon the whole, an injury to society, he would have been hooted as a 
barbarian who would reduce society to its primitive savage state. But 
sneer who will, we assert, and we will repeat the assertion until 
itis received and practiced upon as a truth, all society is dying with 
refinement, every thing is too artificial—our cookery is unnatural, and 
our dressing is unnatural, and our sleeping is unnatural, and our rid- . 
ing is unnatural. What then? shall we throw away at once all the 
implements of art? Kill or let loose our horses, and burn our car- 
riages, coaches, chaises, wagons, saddles and all? No. We advise 
to no such thing. But we do advise and we do urge, all, especially 
the young, to rely less upon artificial aids in the business of locomo- 
tion, and to apply more to their legitimate uses the muscles and the 
limbs which God has given them. Probably no exercise conduces 
more to health than walking, nor calls into more active exercise all the 
muscles ofthe body. But letit be rapid walking. A snail’s pace only 
wearies ; while a brisk pace stimulates, invigorates, refreshes, Don’t 
be ashamed to walk fast, even ifit be pronounced ungenteel. That 
jece of advice is intended for the ladies. 

We did not mean to say a word to the ladies when we commenced 
these remarks ; and it is probably lucky that we are safely out of their 
reach ; else we should get our ears boxed for our impertinent med- 
dling. But here, where the light of fair lady’s smile never shines and 
the cloud of her frown never darkens, we are safe, and we, will speak. 
Dare, then, to be odd. Dare to walk fast—trot—run. ‘But we get 
out of breath!’ Let out a reef or two, there, in the corséts. (‘What a 
vulgar puppy !!”). “Slack away” upon the belt. “Let go” of the 
garter. (‘Positively I won’t read another word.’) “Cast oft” the tight 
shoes. ‘‘Clew up” the—the dress. There now, you are in gallant 
trim—scud away, and a pleasant trip to you. Avast there, with 
your hands folded up before you and your elbows stuck as closely to 
ws sides as if they were skewered there like a roast-turkey’s sipper 

you know that you could hardly select a worse position for them ? 
That the constant effort to hold them there weakens the chest, be- 
sides bringing the shoulders forwards in a humpbacked attitude? Let 
them hang by the side in the position which nature intended. . Let 
them hang naturally—* dangle,” if you please. There. now were 
ready.—Huzza for a race! strong lungs and rosy cheeks, health and 
beauty are the prizes—and we’ll all win. 7" 

Mr Editor, d’ye call that nonsense? It may be so; but if there ie 
not some “method in my madness,” write me down a blockhead. _ 

“4 A Lanp Luszer. 








a 





Suppen Deatu.—In a memoir on the causes and frequency of sudden death, M. De- 
vergie analyses forty cases which he. had observed, and shows, contrary to the vulgar 
opinion, that apoplexy is much less frequently the cause of sudden death. than is imag~ 
ined ; of the | cases only one was produced by apoplexy. Pulmonary congestion 
is a much more frequent cause; this has been observed M. Devergie in twelve cases. 
singly, = in twelve others cores eae paneeation of the brain 2 Finally, he 
asserts that may terminate in death, without the occurrence o i 
lesion-—Anca. va Mao. . —— 














(82) 
LADIES PHYSIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, BOSTON. 


[We thank our correspondent for the following notice of a meeting of this association, 
alluding to which another correspondent says, “ My best blessing on the Female Physio- 
logical Society of Boston. They are the sheet anchor of the cause in that city.” 
This society has met regularly once a month since its organization, which is more than 
two years, and the meetings have, as we learn, uniformly increased in interest. Several 
gentlemen of the Medical Profession and ofthe Clergy have addressed the ladies at these 
meetings, at other times they have discussed questions of interest. At their meeting in 
January they were favored with a very important and instructive address from President 
Mahan. of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute.] 


Mr CamBett:—Sir :—I ask the favor of noticing through your 
Journal a meeting of the Physiological Society, in Boston, held by the 
ladies of that city, Feb. 12, 1839. 

I had heard something of that society and from what I had seea of 
some few of its members had inferred they were quite in advance of 
most who profess some knowledge of the laws of life. 

By invitation I entered the room at an early hour, so many had then 
assembled that my eyes affected my heart; but when the room be- 
come literally packed so that many had to stand in the hall and ad- 
joining room, it became doubly interesting. The word of God was 
first read then prayer was offered and business commenced. This was 
conducted in a ready manner without embarassment or confusion. 

A resolution was read and adopted, to make Mrs Mary S. Gove an 
honorary member of the society, and another offered, on the inconsis- 
tency of placing objectionable articles of food or drink before visiting 
friends. This elicited some debate and much was said that was plau- 
sible if not weighty, affirmatively and negatively. 

Those who maintained the propriety of doing it, used the argument 
that friends would be easier won by such condescension, than a more 
rigid course, and we must by degrees cure the world of its evil habits, 
etc. etc. The other side contended that if the great law of loving our 
neighbor as ourselyes were obeyed, we should never place any thing in 
his way which we know to be injurious. The resolution was postponed 
without taking a vote on the merits of the question. The meeting 
was truly interesting. ‘To see sixty or more women assembled to de- 
vise and discuss the best means of obeying those grand laws of life, 
which have so long been overlooked and which woman has been so 
instrumental in injuring, tells something at least for future generations, 
if not for the present. Go on I would say, the work is a glorious one, 
and in no better hands could it be placed than in the women of New 
England. They are not afraid that a visit to the kitchen, with a clean 
apron about them, working with their own hands will degrade them in 
the estimation of those whose opinions they most value. 





CoRVATURE OF THE Spine 1n Femate Scnotars.—We are glad to notice the following 
among the doings of the Mayor and Aldermen of Boston, at a recent meeting. 

Petition of S. G. Shipley and others respecting seats in female schools, said to cause 
diseases of the spine, referred to a committee, with instructions to remedy the evil 
compiained of. 
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Second American Health Convention—Sensible Request. 83 


SECOND AMERICAN HEALTH CONVENTION. 


The American Physiological Society at their regular meeting in Jan- 
vary last, voted to unite with the New York Physiological Society, in 
calling a second Convention of the friends of Health and Physical re- 
form, to assemble in that city during the anniversary week, in May 
next. The object of the Convention is similar to that which conven- 
ed in Boston last year. A full delegation is expected. Where Health 
Societies are already organized they will of course send delegates, and 
where that is not the case, it is expected the friends of the cause will 
associate and appoint as many of their number as can conveniently 
attend. More particular notice of time and place will be given here- 
after. 

Ata regular meeting of the New York Physiological Society, helt 
on Wednesday evening, the 13th February, 1839, the following yese- 
lution was unanimously adopted. 

« Resolved, That this society cordially accept the invitation, of “The 
American Physiological Society,” to unite with that society iw ealling 
the second American Health Convention, to be held in the city of 
New York, during the anniversary week, in May next. 

Extract from the minutes. Joun Snirren. 

Recording Secretary of the N. Y. Physiological Society.” 

The subjects which may properly come before this Convention are 
all those which go to prove that obedience to physical law has a direct 
or indirect bearing upon general or individual health of body, purity 
of mind, a full development of the. moral, intellectual and physical 
powers of man. A more thorough and general knowledge of physi- 
ology is essential to the completion of the Temperance Reform, im- 

rovement in Agriculture, advancement in popular education and 
Caledes of the arts and sciences, political economy, &c. &c. 

a7 Editors who will give the above notice a few insertions in their 
respective papers, will, it is believed, contribute to the cause of health 
and human happiness. . 





vere 





A SENSIBLE REQUEST. 


When Gellimer, the Vandal usurper of the African throne, after 
his defeat} by Belisarius, was shut up on the mountain of Papua, he 
closed a letter to the commander of the besieging army. with the fol- 
lowing request ; ‘Send me, I beseech you, my dear Pharas, send me 
a lyre, a sponge and a loaf of bread.” An unlearned barbarian, he 
was unacquainted with the philosophy which forgets misfortune in the 
abstruse researches of science or seeks its solace in the elegant recre- 
ations of letters; yet he has combined in three words the perfection 
of the means of physical comfort and spiritual consolation—the staff 
of life as food—(not white bread, either ;. but good bran bread)—the 
means of cleanliness and the charms of music as a solace, for melan- 
ony. The child of modern refinement, in similar cireunistarices 
would have begged for a mutton-chop, a sparerib, or a leg of bacon——. 
a cup of coffee, a bottle of wine, or a jug of cider ! , 











84 Original and Selected Artieles 


A KNOWLEDGE OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY SHOULD BE ACCESSIBLE TO ALL, 


In Europe, a knowledge of Physiology is considered essential in the education of 
females. A foreign letter writer says he has seen women visitors in the museum of the 
College of Surgeons in Edinburgh, and that a young lady in England showed hima 
work on anatomy, which had been purchased for her, by her tutor. In Paris, there is an 
anatomical museum which is open to the public three days in the week, gratis, and 
which is visited by thousands. In the same city, they have models of diseased portions 
of the human frame, and real skeletons of infants, hung ap in some of the shop win. 
dows, like any other articles of merchandise. Mrs. Gove’s lectures would be considered 
as nothing strange in that part of the world, while here they excited quite a sens» 
tion.—Boston Morntne Post. 

There are indications of the same liberal principles prevailing in this country on thé 

of the Medical Profession, in affording the Ladies facilities for knowledge on 
these subjects. Dr. Warren, Professor of Anatomy and Surgery, in Harvard University, 
a few days ago very politely offered to open the Anatomical Museum in the Medi 
College, Mason Street, Boston, to a few ladies who were desirous of viewing the prepara: 
tions there deposited. These ladies, being allowed to invite others of their friends, be. 
tween thirty and forty assembled at the time appointed, and were entertained an hour 
by examining the various parts of the human organization there illustrated. Before 
retiring from the hall, the ladies came to order by calling one of their number to the 
Chair and the appointment of a Secretary, whereupon it was, “ Voted unanimously, that 
thanks be offered to Dr. Warren, and through him to the Faculty of the College, for 
the gratifying privilege of visiting their splendid Anatomical Museum.” 


CONNECTION BETWEEN DIET AND DISPOSITION. 


“The historian Gibbon, in describing the manners and habits of Attila, the king of the 
Suns, says: “Flesh was his only food, and the Conqueror of the North. never tasted’ the 
luxury of bread.” Attila was both literally and figuratively a blood-thirsty man— 
A stranger to mercy, delighting in carnage, feasting in savage joy, both ears and eyes, 
mapon sights and sounds of war. Respecting him the question may be pertinently asked, 
jhad his dietetie habits any influence upon his disposition? Does the history of the 
«world produce an instance of a vegetable liver being such a blood-thirsty man? Were 
#he Alexanders, the Caires, the Napoleons, the Alarics, the Genserics, the Attilas, the 

T ere these.or sueh as they, vegetable livers? We do not intend now en. 
dering into any argument upon the point, but only to notice and record the fact, that 
Attila, the devastator of the Roman Empire, the most tiger-like—if indeed there be any 
degrees of blood-thirstiness ‘among the different barbarians who successively ravaged 
the Empire—the most feind-like of all her destroyers, he who was emphatically styled 
‘TRS ScoURGE OF Gop, lived exclusively upon a flesh diet. A GLEANER. 


“A Harry Cump.”—In some paper we lately read of a child of whom the proud father 
thus speaks: ‘He is a monitor in the infant school. He is always at it. He sings him- 


-self to sleep with a hymn. In the morning he wakes with a hymn ; and last night he . 


‘was at it while asleep ; for in his sleep he was repeating the ten commandments.” 

“What a mistaken pride is that of those parents who stimulate the minds of their 
-ehiidren to such unnatoral activity, and rejoice in sueh exhibitions of precocity. The 
great law of nature, in regard to the growth of animals, and to the healthy 
development of their faculties, is alternate action and repose. But if the body is con- 
.stantly active, it must become exhausted; and if the mind is constantly active, the 
‘brain, the organ through which it acts, must also be exhausted. No matter whether the 
-other faculties are tasked in sleep or not, if the mind is acting, the brain is taxed; and 
-we doubt whether He who established the law that incessant action shall exhaust an 
organ, will miraculously suspend that law, even in favor of the prodigy who repeats 
‘the ten commandments during sleep. 

This subject is of immense importance to parents and teachers. We can only allude 
4o it; and we would earnestly say to all such—beware of cherishing an unnatural 
acticity of any faculties—beware of over-working the young brain. Brain fevers, dropsy 
on the brain, or insanity may be the result; or if “judgment is not speedily executed,” 
an illy balanced mind, morbid sensibility, bad temper, a frail body—some one of these 
or of the thousand other ills that flesh is not heir to, may be entailed upon the wonder- 
ful child, as the involuntary penalty of such mistaken training. B 
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REV. DR. CHANNING vs QUACK MEDICINES. 

In Dr. Channing’s Address, introductory to the Franklin Lectures, we find the follow- 
lag'peregtaph: , 

« A newclass of daily papers has sprung up in our country, sometimes called cent: 

pers, and designed for circulation among those whocannot afford costlier publications.. 
My interest in the working class induced me sometime ago to take one of these; and [ 
was gratified to fd it not wanting in useful matter. Two things however gave me 

in. The advertising columns. were devoted vety much to'patent medicine ; and when: 
Feonsidered that a laboring man’s whole fortune 1s health, I could not but lament, that, 
so much was done to seduce him to the use of articles, more fitted, I fear, to undermine: 
than to restore his constitution.” 

The Boston Daily Times, one of the best penny papers in existence, makes the best 
defence that the case will admit of. The editor honestly acknowledges the motive to be 
gain, but excuses himself in part by such considerations as the following. 

“The advertising of patent medicines is a source of great income, and with other 
advertising, enables us to continue our work prosperously.” 

«But we may ask Dr. Channing, if it is exactly just to make a penny paper an object’ 
ot complaint, for that which is done toa greater extent by the large and costly dailies ? 
The proportion of advertising of patent medicines, may appear greater in our small 
pages, but the amount is not greater than that in papers of high standing of the larger 
sizes. Let Dr. Channing compare the advertising complained of in our paper, with 
that in some of the large city papers, and he will find that we are no greater sinners than: 
they. We know that wrong in one excuses no wrong in another.” 

“Religious ” Editors look at this! There are more indications of repentance in the 
following pargraph, than we have yet witnessed in any of the professdly religious papers, 
excepting the Vermont Telegraph, which abound ir advertisements of quack medicines- 

“Upon being convinced that we are doing an injury, as we grow stronger in the foun- 
dation and means of an establishment, yet in its infancy, we shall be glad to abandonit 
At present, the worst that can be fairly said, is that in exerting our utmost to do wha 

we can, we appropriate monies that would be employed to the same purpose, 
through other channels, if we refused.” 


MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CHINA. 

In giving a second notiee of this admirably devised institution, we are desirous of 
circulating the intelligence far and wide, that philanthropically-disposed  asicians.ef 
this country may have an opportunity of exericising their benevolence, ei by trans- 
mitting such articles as would be acceptable in a hospital, or engaging themselves, per- 
sonally, in the Christian labor of relieving the physical sufferings of the Chinese. je a. 
people they have implicit confidence in the opinions and prescriptions of the E) an 
and American physicians, and as they alone are enabled to gain access to the higher 
classes of society, it is through them only that the principles of Christianity can success-- 
fully be introduced into that immense empire of three hundred and sixty millions of souls. 

As all those who practice under the auspices of the Society neither ask nor receive* 
compensation for their services, the impression made on the minds of the multitude of 
applicants for medical advice, is of the mosi favorable character. No plan of inter- 
course with that singular race of exclusives has ever been devised, which promises so 
well for the future, as the introduction of upright, skilful surgeons and Fircieiae, It is 
not impossible but that through their agency, within fifty years, the old barriers of pre- 
judice against foreigners will be wholly broken down ; and China, when onee open to 
the free ingress of civilized man; may yet be distinguised for her advancement in aci- 
ence and in practical Christianity —Mepicat Journau. 


“NORTHERN ROSE, & REPOSITORY OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY.” 

Dr. Witt1am Brown, Post Master of the Apollo Post office, Warren, Armstrong Co., 
Pennsylvania, is about publishing a paper in that place, with the above title, devoted to 
the cause of “ morality, health, and the several branches of useful knowledge.” The 
first number is to be issued in the early part of March. The following is its standing 
motto.— 

“As health is the most precious of all things and is the foundation of all happiness, 
the science of perpetuating life is the noblest of all, and most worthy the attention of 
all mankind.” —Horrman. 

Antr-Otracrory Lecation.—The new Russian Minister to the United States, is called 
Somonosoff a. my nose off,] an attache of the same legation in Washin » Blow- 
manozorf [blow my nose off.] Besides which we have Col. Kutmanosoff, of the imperral 
guard, [cut my nose off,] Marshall Pullmanosoff (pull my nose off] General Nozebegun, 
{nose be gone) and many others.—New Era. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE PROVIDENCE HEALTH SOCIETY. 


Article I. This association shall be called the Providence Health Societ auxiliary j 
the American Physiological Society. * ” 

Ari. II. The object of this Society shall be to obtain and diffuse a knowledge of thg 
laws of human life and health, and of the means of promoting longevity. 

Art. III. Any lady or gentleman may become a member of this Society, by signing 
the constitution, and by an annual subscription to its funds. 

Art. IV. The officers of this Society shall be a President, two Vice Presidents, a 
Recording and Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of 
five members ; who shall be chosen at each annual meeting—the whole of whom shall 
form a Board of Council, whose duty it shall be to propose subjects of consideration for 
the meeting of the Society, and have the general care of all their business. 

Art. V. There shall be an annual meeting of the Society on the third Tuesday of 
January in every year, and three other meetings in quarterly succession. Special meet. 
ings may be called by the Council, or at the request of any five members of the Society. 
At all meetings of the Society, seven shall be a quorum for the trarsaction of business. 

. Art. VI. Any amendment of the Constitution may be made by a vote of two thirds of 
the members present ; it having been proposed and received for consideration at a pre 
vious meeting of the Society. 

This Society was formed January Ist 1839, and the following individuals chosen as 
officers : 

Josiah Chapin, President ; John C. Cass, Ist Vice President ; Joseph Bogman, 2d do; 
Wm. C. Chapin, Recording and Corresponding Secretary; Isaac Wilcox, Treasurer 
Samuel Allen, Samuel Shove, Alphonso R. James, Joseph A. Baker, and Benjamin §; 
Bourn, Executive Committee. 


Mortarity 1x Cities in 1838.—The city of Boston has never been freer from epidem- 
ics in any period of its history, perhaps, than the past year. The total mortality was 
1920 only. Consumption, as usual, was the most formidable disease in the catalogue: 
256 having been swept away by it. Of infantile complaints, 112; unknown di 
182; and of old age, 65. Weare struck, particularly, with the number of stillborn—121. 
The population of the city is supposed to be not far from eighty-two thousand. 

In Baltimore, the deaths in 1838, were 269!. Of these, 1433 were males, and 1238 
were females. Six hundred and seventy-two were colored persons; 146 were slaves. 
A white woman died at the great age of 105 years; a free colored womar at the age of 
103; and a white man, at 101. Consumption, as usual, was the most predominant 
eause of death—-410 having died of that diease; of cholera infantum, 199; scarlet 
fever, 141 ; intemperance, 57; stillborn 215; infantile diseases, 535—an appalling num- 
ber; bat still worse, in this age of vaccination, 71 died of small pox! 

In Bristol, R. 1., only 64 deaths occurred in 1838—36 males and 28 females. The 
greatest mortality in any month was 14, in Oct. 

In New York the whole number of deaths in the year 1838, was 7533 ; being 679 less 
than in 1837. By consumption, 1225; marasmus, 470; cholera infantum, 437; con- 
vulsions,638 ; dropsy on the brain, 368. Of the whole number deceased, 3801 were 
white males, 3105 white females, 313 colored males, 315 colored females. Under five’ 
years of age, 3836, (more than half,) without including still-births. Only one reached 
the age of 100. 


Deatas rn Penrtentiaries.—During the year 1837, the number of deaths m various’ 
prisons in this country, was as follows. In the State prison of Maine—deaths, 1; aver- 
age number of deaths for 13),years, 1 1-7; the average number of prisoners, 80. New 


of prisoners, 70. Vermont—2 deaths. Massachusetts—5 deaths, out of an average of 
284 prisoners. In 10 years past, average number of deaths, 5 out of 270 inmates. 


ing the last, 3, or 1 in 61. New York—Auburn, deaths, 19 out of 678 prisoners. Aver- 
serene of deaths in 10 years, 12, out 641 prisoners. New York—Sing Sing, deaths 
, 


average of prisoners in the time being 814 ; the deaths therefore, being 1 in 37. New 
Jersey : In 14 months preceding Sept. 30, 1837, 1. Pennsylvania—Philadelphia, aver- 
age number of prisoners, 386 ; deaths, 17; per cent. 4.3. Maryland—Baltimore, 13 
deaths. For 5 years, the average mortality was 1 in 34; in the past year only 1 in 30- 
District of Columbia—Washington, none in 1837. Only one death has occurred in the 
istitution, which was established in April, 1831. Tennessee—number of prisoners in 





- Hampshire—1, out of 72 prisoners ; deaths in 21 years past, 20; the average number 
Connecticut, 1837 and 38, 4, or 1 in 49. Average number of deaths in 10 years preced-’ 


out of an average of 753, or 1 in 37. Average mortality for 6 years, 22 ; the’ 


1837, 122; the deaths in two years were 13. Kentueky: in 1837, the number of prison” 
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ers was 114, and the deaths 2. Forty or fifty prisoners were in the hospital at the same 
time, once or twice. Ohio: deaths, 9; the average number of prisoners being 353 
The preceding year the deaths were 11, and the whole number of inmates 290. 
Louisiana—Baton Rouge, deaths, 7; the number of prisoners being 112. 

It is worthy of observation that a careful attention is paid to ventilation and perfect 
cleanliness in the cells of all these prisons. If anything is essential to the health of the’ 

isoners, Where such numbers are congregated, it must be an unvitiated atmosphere 
Considering the aggregate of persons in confinement, the mortality has certainly been’ 


exceeding small. 


’ 


Tus Maniac Morner.—A gentleman and lady, accompanied by their daughter, five.’ 
or six years old, went to visit the lunatic hospital at Saumeur, says a late European 
Journal ; and, when passing one of the cells, the wretched inmate, an interesting young 
woman of twenty-five, that had entirely lost her reason through the desertion of a 
seducer, and the death of her illegitimate offspring, made a spring at the little girl who’ 
had come within her reach. The r creature, in the height of her delerium, fancied 
the stranger’s child her own long Yost darling ; and devouring it with kissess, she bore 
it in triumph to the further end of her cell. Every effort_was tried to make her restore’ 
the child to its terrified mother; but entreaties and menaces proved alike unavailing. 
The director of the establishmentWas sent for; and the maniac, at his suggestion, was 
allowed to retain peacable possession of her prize, in the hope that, exhausted by her’ 
own violence, she would fall asleep, when the child might be liberated from her grasp’ 
without the necessity of harsh meaw$. This expedient was successful; for in a few 
minutes, the poor sufferer’s eyes closed in slumber, and one of the keepers, watching 
the opportunity, snatched the child from ger arms. The shriek of delight uttered by 
the mother on recovering her treasure, ked the poor maniac; and on perceiving the 
child gone, she actually howled with despair, and in a paroxysm of frenzy, fell—to rise: 
nomore. Death had released her from her sufferings. 


EXPERIMENTS UPON RESPIRATION, WHEN NATURAL OR COMPRESSED. 


When we breathe we take into the chest, or inhale, and give out, or expire a certain 
quantity of air, which can be measured by breathing through a curved tube, into a bell- 
glass of water, inverted over a peneumatic tub. Dr. Herbst, of Gottingen, has lately 
been performing some curious experiments in relation to the quantity of air that is 
breathed. Now the meanest understanding will appreciate from them the comfort of 
full and unrestrained breathing. Dr. Herbst says, that a middle sized man, 20 years 
old, after a natural expiration or omission of air, inspired or took in 80 cubic i 
when dressed, and 160 when his tight dress’ was loosened. After a full dilation of the 
chest, he inhaled 126 cubic inches when dressed, and 186 when undressed. Another 
young man, aged 21, after a natural expiration, took in 50 while dressed, and 96 when 
undressed. Had Dr. Herbst made his observations on some of the ladies, who 
the use of corsets to extremes, we apprehend that he would have obtained results of a 
nature really alarming. If the whcel of Fashion, which revolves even more rapidly 
than that of Fortnne itself, would bring up something omental in costumes, it would 
go much farther toward perfecting the public health. 

At the Hotel Dieu, the great hospital at Paris, a young girl of 18, lately presented 
herself to Br@gchet for his advice. On the right side of her throat she had a tumor of 
variable size, but never bigger than one’s fist. It reached from ‘the collar bone as high 
as the thyroid cartilage (called in common language, Adam’s apple ;) when pressed 
downward it wholly disappears, but returns as soon as the pressure 1s removed ; it is 
indolent, soft and elastic. It is observed to be the largest when the chest is tightly laced 
ifcorsets. In short, by placing the ear on it, the murmur of respiration can be heard 
in the tumor, which proves that a protrusion of the lungs has taken place ; or, in other 
words, that the poor girl had been laced so tightly, that her lungs, having no longer suf- 
fiaent space in their natural position, are squeezed out of it, and are forcing their way 
up along the neck. 


Precavtion Against Dearyess.—Guard against wet feet, thin shoes, cold currents 
of air, keeping on wet clothes, sleeping in damp rooms and unaired beds, going into the 
night air from heated apartments, living in marshy and low situations, é&c. - Shunni 
these things, these who would retain their hearing unimpaired till old age, should atten 
so their general diet, take as much out door exercise as they can, live on plain nutricious 
feed, keep the mind calm and tranquil, and avoid constipation of the bowels. 
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* personality and abuse” into the columns of this 
Pp per 


W 5, &8, of Vor. Il. Wantep.—Several more 
complete copies of the second Volume ot hess 





bound, if any persons have spare copies of No. 
and 8 which they would return to the office, 
Washington street, Boston, or on street New 
York. Atthe ahove places, bound quien are sold i 
$1,50. or exchanged for the unbound numbers by the 
payment of fifty cents, 





‘lue PuystoLocicat Soctery of Boston, hold their 
regular monthly meeting on Wednesday evening 
Ms iach 6th, atthe Mariboro Chapel, commencing at 
o ctoe 


To our Frienps 1s New York. — Gulerben 
the Journal and friends of our cause in ork, 
can have their papers by calling at the Health 

itory, No. Falton street. or, if they will sa 

und pay in advance, the papers shall - left at their 
houses or places of business, as t may direct, 
The back numbers of this Vol. will of farvtshed w 
New subscribers. 








Tue Lapres Prystovocrcar Assocation hold theit 
next monthly meeting at the house of Mrs. 
Carnes, No. 6 New Prince street, on ‘T'uesday 
neon, March 12, at 3 o’clock. 


‘BOARD WANTED 
A young man wishes t? obtain board in a genteel 


privute family, where they live ea’ 4 in upoa 
the Graham system. Address D. K ietie 
Boston, March 1, 1839. 


ansoutt 








TEMPERANCE HOUSE NEWYORK, 
The public are notified, that the Te: rance 
21 Beekman street, is opened for the reception 
persons fom ae os prefer a vegetantc 2. fa 
such as wish to make the experiment. 
modations will be given, and the latest and best oorke 
on Physiology provided, to which ail may have access 
gratuitously while re maining in the house. ‘ 
New York, ‘Avev 8Ts 
THE GRAHAM JOU ne 
Is issued every other Saturday, from No. 9, Washins- 
ton street, Boston, and 126 Fulton stree ew Yous. 
—Davip Camee.t, Editor, to whom orders the 
New England States and all letters and coma 
tions must be addressed, post p All orders from 
States West and South h oF New England must 
dressed, post paid, to Joun Burpett, New Y 
TERMS, ONE DOLLAR in advance. ONE DOLLAR AND 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in six months, OF ONE DOLLAR 
AND FIFTY oEnTe § atthe close of the year. 
i who become responsible for Ly 5 — 
mogga thes the —_ copy gratis. Postag 
“af pry a 


he third yeat Sof the Jeurnal will make a Vole. 
pages. 











